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CHAPTER II . — ( Continued.) 

PIONEER SETTLEMENTS. STRUGGLE WITH NEW YORK. 

Surveyors were sent to lay out the grants made by New York, 
but these were promptly ejected by the settlers as soon as discovered. 
A party was seen to be running a line in October, 1 769, across the 
farm of James Breakenridge in Bennington, when they were stopped 
and sent home by Breakenridge and his party. Whereupon one 
Abraham Ten-Broek, a proprietor of the Walloomsack patent, peti- 
tioned the governor and council of New York, stating that the survey- 
ors for dividing that patent had been “riotously opposed by sundry 
persons and prevented by their threats from executing the trust 
reposed in them.” The governor issued his proclamation, “for appre- 
hending the principals and ringleaders; ” and at the following January 
term of the Court at Albany, the Rev. Jedediah Dewey, Joseph Rob- 
inson, Ebenezer Robinson, Elijah F'ay, Thomas Henderson and John 
Stewart were indicted as rioters, but no one of them was ever arrested. 

The parties were now at issue. On the one side was the old and 
puissant province of New York, one of the most populous and power- 
ful colonies in America ; on the other a little band of pioneers in a 
wilderness that had first rung to the settlers’ axe hardly eight years 
before. But these settlers were children of the mountains who had 
never known a master. They had right upon their side and they stood 
for their new homes in the wilderness, strangers to fear, alert and ready 
to do battle for their firesides, against organized wrong, greed and 
rapacity, however mighty. 

“The settlers on the New Hampshire grants,” says Thompson, 
“were a brave, hardy, but uncultivated race of men. They knew 
little of the etiquette of refined society, were blessed with few of the 
advantages of education, and were destitute of the elegancies, and in 
most cases the common conveniences of life. They were sensible 
that they must rely upon the labor of their own hands for their daily 
subsistence, and for the accumulation of property. They possessed 
minds which were naturally strong and active, and they were aroused 
to the exercise of their highest energies by the difficulties which they 
were compelled to encounter. The controversy in which they were 
engaged involved their dearest rights. On its issue depended not 
only their titles to their possessions, but in many cases their personal 
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liberty and safety. Though unskilled in the rules of logic, their 
reason was strong and conclusive and they possessed the courage and 
perseverance necessary for carrying their plans and decisions into 
execution.” 

“The first settlers of the state consisted of a plain, industrious, 
hardy race of men, who emigrated to ‘ the grants ’ not with the view 
of establishing an independent government, but to cultivate the soil, 
and procure a competency for themselves and their children. 
Whether they were to be under the government of New Hampshire 
or New York, was to them a matter of indifference, provided they 
were perrriitted to enjoy, unmolested, the hard-earned fruits of their 
industry. With these views they invested their estates in lands, and 
proceeded in the cultivation and improvement of them, with a confi- 
dent reliance on the security of titles derived from the crown. In this 
state of things they were suddenly met by the claims of New York, to 
their whole territory. Grants of their lands were made to citizens of 
that state — actions of ejectment were commenced, judgments obtained, 
writs of seizure issued, and the posse comitatus raised, to drive them 
from their possessions. To them, submission was ruin. Resistance, 
therefore, determined resistance, was the only alternative. 

“It is easy to perceive that the controversy, thus commenced, 
was of a character, calculated to rouse to their highest effort, the 
moral and intellectual energies of our nature; and it is in this view 
that many of the documents connected with it assume an importance 
which they could not otherwise possess. In perusing them we catch 
the living expression of the times. The actors in those eventful 
scenes which distinguish that period of our history, rise in full view 
before us, and we seem to converse and become familiarly acquainted 
with the Allens and Warners and Chittendens of ancient days. In 
the view here taken, nothing can supply the want of these original 
papers. Like the human countenance, in all its peculiarities of 
expression, they mock the highest effort at imitation or description.” 
— Introduction to Vermont State Papers, by Hon. William Slade. 

Among the most intolerable grievances was the enormous price 
demanded for rechartering a town. The fees of the governor of New 
Hampshire for the original charters were about one hundred dollars 
each, while the cost of a new charter from New York was from two 
thousand to twenty-six hundred dollars, sums next to impossible for 
the settlers to raise in those times of utter lack of money, when 
pearlash was the principal medium of currency. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS. ElOGRAPHIE 

MY UNCLE JERRY. 

BY CH.A.ELES G. EASTMAN. 

( Part III. and Portion of Part IV.) 

He speaks of politics, sometimes, 

Though latterly he spends 
On modern times but little breath 
Disputing with his friends ; 

And Kansas wars and Cuban schemes 
And all that sort of bubble, 

Can give my Uncle now-a-days 
But very little trouble. 

But if you care to hear about 
When he was in his glory — 

The early days of old Vermont, 

That shine for us in story, — 

When Hampshire grants were tracts of land 
Somewhat in disputation. 

Tracked by the most intractable 
Of all the Yankee Nation ; 

When Ethan Allen ruled the state, 

With steel and stolen Scriptin’ 

And waged alone against New York 
His “Buck Seal” war, and whipt her; 

Or anything of matters where 

Our freedom we were winning, — 

He’ll talk from dark to twelve o’clock. 

And just have made beginning. 

He’ll tell you how for years we lived 
Without a constitution. 

And put the laws we made in force 

With perfect execution ; » 

When sheriffs and committees were 
Our only legislators. 

And Seth and Ethan of the law 
The sole administrators, 
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To Guilford he will tell you how 
One evening Allen went 
To quell in that republic there 
Some little discontent ! 

The time, you know, old Ethan swore. 
And looked upon their farms. 

He’d Sodom-and-Gomorrah ’em 
If they didn’t stack their arms. 

How long the Yorker part stood out 
And swung their scythes and axes, 

And swore by all ’twas black and white 
They wouldn’t pay their taxes; 

Till Bradley left the town without 
A Lamb among her birches. 

And Mrs. Hunt’s ungodly son 
Despoiled her of her Churches ! 

How John Munro came on one day 
With all his Yorker train. 

And took Remember Baker up 
And — set him down again ! 

How one Ben Hough, who practised law. 
And freedom in his speech. 

Received from one of Ethan’s courts 
A verdict sealed with beech. 

There’s much, he says, about Vermont 
For history and song; 

Much to be written yet, and more 
That has been written wrong. 

Of braver men, he says, than those 
Who, from the hill and glade. 

Swarmed round the banner of Vermont, 
No record has been macje. 

The revolutionary war, — 

He says he’d like to know 
Who but the heroes of Vermont 
Were first to strike the blow? 

At Lexington and Bunker Hill, 

Before a martyr bled. 

The first blood of that glorious war 
At Westminster was shed. 

Talk, says my Uncle, growing warm. 
About the South and West, — 
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MY UNCLE JERRY 

Far’s I know, they are well enough, 

Their lands may be the best; 

But when you came to talk of men, 

You may depend upon ’t, 

No state can boast of such a race 
Of people, as Vermont. 

d'hey, independent as the winds 

d'hat fanned them where they stood, 

'They were the men who took old Ti 
Because they thought they would ! 

I'hey were the men who, through Champlain, 
Swept on to Montreal : 

The first of all the North to rouse 
At Freedom’s battle-call. 

Neglected here, insulted there. 

By every wrong oppressed, 

Like cattle houn’ed, like beasts pursued. 
From vale to mountain-crest ; 

They were the men to stand alone, 

Alone their rights maintain, 

Alone their battles fight and win. 

Alone their freedom gain. 

The old Thirteen united fought 
d'he Revolution through, 

While single-handed old Vermont 
Fought them and England too ! 

She’d Massachusetts and New York 
And — so the record stands — 

New Hampshire, England, tmilford and 
The Union on her hands ; 

Yet still from Windham to the line. 

No muscle ever quailed ; 

No nerve relaxed its iron grasp. 

And not a sinew failed — 

While o’er her hills her Single Star 
Hung glittering through the cloud, 

And when the smoke of battle passed, 
Vermont had whipt the crowd ! 

And when the record shall be made. 

And their positions shown, 

Their struggles clearly understood, | 
Their conquests fairly kiiown, 
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No men of any age or clime 
In history will outshine 
Ihe heroes of the Single Star, 

The Doe’s Head and the Pine. 

The Allens, Thomas Chittenden, 

And Bradley (Stephen Roe), 

Paul Spooner, Baker, Haswell, Hunt, 

And many more, you know', — 

Seth Warner, Fassett, Tichenor, 

The Robinsons and Fays, — 

Are men, my Uncle thinks, to grace 
A nation’s proudest days. 
***** 

|T may be well here to give such brief sketches of the lives of the 
leading actors in the exciting drama which follows, as shall enable 
our readers, e.specially the young, to recognize them as they severally 
appear. Of course these sketches are not intended to contain, or 
materially encroach upon, the narrative which follows. 

The organization of the Green Mountain Boys had its origin 
doubtless as early as 1764, and had become active in the com- 
mon defence some time before the affair of the Breakenridge farm in 
October, 1769, which led to the indictment of seven of their number 
as above noted. Of these seven, Rev. Jedediaii Dewey was among 
the leaders of the organization, and conspicuous throughout its his- 
tory, but more as a diplomat than as a warrior. He was pastor of 
the First Congregational Church in Bennington from 1763. until his 
death, Dec. 24, 1778. More conspicuous leaders were developed 
from this heroic band or added thereto from the adventurous spirits 
who came in from the New England states and cast their lot with 
these patriots of the frontier. Among the earliest was Seth Warner, 
who came with his father. Dr. Benjamin Warner, from Woodbury 

(now Roxbury), Connecticut, to Bennington in 1765, Seth being then 
twenty-two years old. 

He is thus described by the late Hon. D. S. Boardman of Con- 
necticut, who often saw him; “ Colonel Warner was of noble personal 
appearance ; very tall, not less than six feet two inches ; large framed 
but rather thin in flesh, and apparently of great bodily strength. His 
features were regular, strongly marked and indicative of mental 
strength, a fixedness of purpose, and yet of much good nature, and 
m all respects both commanding and pleasing. His manners were 
simple, natural, and in all respects entirely free from any kind of 
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affectation; social and at once pleasing and dignified. When en- 
gaged in relating the events of his life he displayed no arrogance, but 
interwove in his narrative a notice of such incidents as showed his 
love of adventure, and at the same time his love of fun.” 

Sagacious and discreet, yet without fear, master of all the hun- 
ters’ art and woodmens’ lore, this young athlete formed an ideal cap- 
tain of the Green Mountain pioneers. Coming before Ethan Allen, 
he seems to have stood first until that great leader appeared. He 
was equally sagacious in the council and daring in the field. He was 
actively connected with the Green Mountain Eoys throughout the 
entire controversy with New York. Later he was among the leading 
heroes of Ticonderoga, Crown Point, Longueil, Hubbardton, Benning- 
ton and Saratoga. He was appointed Colonel by the Continental 
Congress on July 5, 1776, the day after signing of the immortal 
Declaration. His health was finally broken by his toils and hard- 
ships in the field and he retired to his native town in Connecticut, 
where he died, Dec. 26, 1784, at the early age of forty-one years. 
He left no property, his eminent services having been without reward ; 
after his decease the state of Vermont made a grant of r,ooo acres of 
land to his family who survived him, but the land proved of little 
value. 

Col. Seth Warner will be often found among the leading spirits 
in the daring enterprises described in this narrative. A just epitome 
of his life appears in the inscription upon the granite obelisk which 
the state of Connecticut has caused to be erected over his remains at 
Roxbury, which is this: ‘‘Col. Seth Warner, of the army of the 

Revolution; born in Roxbury, Conn., May 17, 1743; a resident 
of Bennington, Vt., from 1765 to 1784; died in his native parish, 
Dec. 26, 1784. Captor of Crown Point: Commander of the 

Green Mountain Boys in the Repulse of Carlton at Longueil, and 
in the Battle of Hubbardton; and the Associate of Stark in the 
Victory at Bennington. — Distinguished as a Successful Defender 
of the New Hampshire Grants; and for Bravery, Sagacity, Energy 
and Humanity, as a Partisan Officer in tire War of the Revolution. — 
His remains are deposited under this monument by order of the 
General Assembly of Connecticut, A. D. 1859.” 

Colonel Warner married Hestor Hurd of Roxbury, Conn., within 
a year or two after he came to Bennington, and they settled in the 
northwesterly part of the town. He was a neighbor of James Break- 
enridge, about whose house the storm first broke, as above told. His 
residence was less than a mile from the New York line on the outskirts 
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of the settlement, where he appears to have lived in security through- 
out the New York controversy, notwithstanding numerous indictments 
were found against him at Albany, and he was outlawed and a heavy 
price set upon his head by the royal government of New York. This 
immunity from attack is accounted for by the wholesome terror with 
which his boldness and resolution, and that of his brother Green Moun- 
tain Boys, inspired his land-claiming enemies. 

Capt. Samuel Robinson, who came to Bennington in 1761, 
from Hardwick, Mass., at the age of fifty-six, was the earliest acknowl- 
edged civil leader among its settlers, and continued to exercise great 
influence until his death on his mission to London in 1767. He had 
served as a captain in the French wars, and was commissioned Jmstice 
of the Peace by Governor Wentworth, Feb. 8, 1762, being the first 
person appointed to any judicial office within the limits of this state. 
In the summer of 1764, a dispute as to jurisdiction arose in Pownal 
between claimants under New Hampshire, and others under New York, 
wherein Justice Robinson was called as a magistrate, and being at 
Pownal he was, together with Samuel Ashley, a New Hampshire 
sheriff’s deputy, and two other persons, arrested and carried to Albany 
jail. This collision induced a correspondence between the two gov- 
ernors, the result of which was that Mr. Robinson and those with 
him were released on nominal bail, and though indicted for resisting 
the New York officers, were never brought to trial. His successful 
mission to London in 1767, in behalf of the Grants, and his death there 
have already been told. 

Capt. Robinson had six sons and three daughters who were all 
born at Hardwick, all emigrated to Bennington and all had families. 
Among his sons who came with him to Benningron in that first com- 
pany of settlers in 1761, were the four following: CoL. Samuel Rob- 
inson, who was chosen town committee in 1768, in place of his father, 
deceased ; commanded one of the Bennington companies at the battle 
of Bennington, and rose to the rank of colonel: Gov. MoSES ROBIN- 
SON, who was chosen town clerk at the first meeting of the town in 
March, 1762, and held the office nineteen years. He was the first 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Vermont, from 1778 to 1789, 
when he became governor of the state. In 1791 he was elected one of 
the first United States senators from Vermont, the other being Stephen 
R. Bradley. Gen. David Robinson, who was in the battle of Ben- 
nington as a private, and who afterwards rose by regular promotion to 
the rank of Major-General, which office he resigned about 1817. 
Judge Jonathan Robinson (the youngest), who was admitted to 
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the bar in 1793 ; was Chief Judge of the Supreme Court from 1801 to 
1807, and afterwards Governor of the State, and also for seven years 
United States senator. 

Among the other prisoners of 1761 were JOHN FasSETT, who 
kept the first tavern and was captain of the first military company 
formed in town (1764) ; and his two sons, John Fassett, Jr., and Col. 
Benjamin Fassett. They also came from Hardwick. 

Stephen Fay came to Bennington in 1766 with a numerous 
family. He .established and kept for many years the famous Cata- 
mount Tavern, in the centre of the town, the rendezvous of the Green 
Mountain Boys, and the home of Ethan Allen in his earlier residence 
on the Grants, and at times later. Dr. Jonas Fay, son of Stephen, 
came to Bennington at the same time with his father, being then 
twenty-nine years old. He occupied from an early day a prominent 
position, as well in the contest with New York as in that with the 
mother country, and also in the organization of the State government. 
He served as a surgeon in the expedition under Ethan Allen at the 
capture of Ticonderoga, and was also surgeon for a time to Colonel 
Warner’s regiment. He was a member of the convention at West- 
minster in 1777, which declared Vermont to be an independent state, 
and was author of the declaration and petition to Congress announcing 
that act and the reasons for it. He was also secretary to the conven- 
tion that formed the first constitution of the State in July, I 777 j 
was one of the Council of Safety then appointed to administer the 
affairs of the state until the Assembly, provided for by the constitu- 
tion, should meet; was a member of the State Council for seven years 
from 1778, a judge of the Supreme Court in 1782; Judge of Probate 
from 1782 to 1787; and he attended the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia, as the agent of the state under appointments made in 
January, 1777; October, 1779; June, 1781, and February, 1782. 

Nathan Clark came to Bennington in 1762, but whence he 
came is not known. He was a leading man in the controversy with the 
New Yorkers, and his name appears in nearly all the public proceed- 
ings of the settlers, generally as chairman of their committees and con- 
ventions. He is said to have drafted many of the public papers of 
that time. He was chairman of the Bennington Committee of Safety 
in 1776, and as such rendered to Gen. Gates substantial aid in furnish- 
ing supplies for the army. He represented the town in the first Ver- 
mont legislature in 1788. One son of his, Nathan Clark, Jr., received 
a mortal wound at the battle of Bennington. Nathan Clark was a man 
of good abilities and of decided energy of character. He lived in 
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Bennington thirty years, greatly respected, and there died in 1792, 
leaving many descendants. 

Henry Walbridge was in Bennington as early as 1764. He 
was one of those who fell in Bennington battle. His brother, Gen. 
Ebenezer WalbridGe, came from Norwich, Conn., in 1765, being- 
then in his thirtieth year, and made his home in Bennington till his 
death in 1819. He was very prominent both in civil and military 
affairs. 

James Breakenridge came to Bennington in the fall of 1761, 
being then forty years of age. He settled in the northwesterly part 
of the town, where he purchased several rights of land which, unbe- 
known to him, were covered by the old New York Walloomsack 
patent, and were, as we have seen, the first lands attempted to be sur- 
veyed by the New York claimants. He was sent to England with 
Jehial Hawley of Arlington in 1772, to ask relief from the crown 
against New York, but found the ministry too much absorbed with 
their project of taxing America to give attention to the matter. Mr. 
Breakenridge was of Protestant Irish descent. He was lieutenant of 
the first military company formed in Bennington in 1764. He died 
in 1783, leaving many descendants. He was a man of most upright 
and exemplary character, and was one of those whose patent of nobil- 
ity was sealed by outlawry and indictment by New York. 

Remember Baker was a captain of the Green Mountain Boys 
and one of their most distinguished leaders. He was a son of 
Remember Baker and grandson of John Baker, who went from New 
London to Woodbury (Roxbury), Conn., and there died in 1750 at 
the age of sixty-nine, leaving seven children, John, Ephraim, Mary, 
Remember, Sarah, Elijah and Elisha. Mary married Joseph Allen, 
March ii, 1736, and became the mother of the famous Allen family 
of eight, among whose six boys were Ethan and Ira Allen. Remem- 
ber, Sr., married Tamar Warner, sister of Dr. Benjamin Warner and 
aunt of Col. Seth Warner. And he was, as we have seen, the Uncle 
of Ethan and Ira Allen. He was killed by an accident, leaving a 
daughter, Mindwell, and this son. 

Remember Baker, who was only about ten years old when his 
father was killed, was apprenticed to a carpenter, under whom 
he learned his trade of carpenter and millwright, and acquired a com- 
mon school education. In 1757 he was enlisted as a private soldier 
among the provincial troops operating against Canada. He was with 
Abercrombie at the terrible defeat at Ticonderoga in 1758, and distin- 
guished himself in the skirmish of July 6, in which Lord Howe fell. 
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This story is told by Hon. David Read in his History of Colchester in 
the “Vermont Gazetteer,” as follows: 

“Abercrombie moved in four divisions from the foot of Lake 
George toward Ticonderoga. In the front of the right center divi- 
sion, a little band of lOO men under the immediate command of 
Major Israel Putnam, and accompanied by the lamented Lord Howe, 
proceeded in advance to reconnoitre the movements of the enemy. 
Baker v.'as one of this party. Soon the firing of musketry was heard 
on the left of the English lines ; and Lord Howe inquired of Putnam 
what the firing meant. \I know not,’ said Putnam, ‘ but with your lord- 
ship’s leave I will go and see.’ Howe, in spite of Putnam s remon- 
strance, insisted upon going also ; and they filed oft for the scene of 
conflict. They soon engaged the left flank of the advanced party of 
the enemy consisting of ^oo men, and the first exchange of shots 
proved fatal to the gallant young nobleman, the idol of the British 
army. Putnam and Baker, and their brave men in whose midst he 
fell, resolved to avenge his death; and with the fury of tigers cut 
their way obliquely through the h rench ranks, then turned and 
charged them in the rear, and with the aid of some others who rushed 
to their assistance, slew many of the party and captuied 148 pris- 
oners. The intrepidity and courage of young Baker on this occasion 
gained him much applause in the army.” 

He was in Amherst’s army the following year when Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point (Fort St. Frederick) were, taken from the French, 
and left the army at the close of 1759- Thus at nineteen. Remember 
Baker had had a large experience as a soldier and acquired that 
character for heroic bravery which he never afterwards belied. We 
next hear of him at Arlington, in the New Hampshire Grants, mar- 
ried and settled. At a Proprietor’s Meeting in Arlington it was voted 
to give fifty acres of land to any man who would set up a grist mill 
on a stream about east from Simon Burton’s dwelling house, and 
about 100 rods distant, “ if said mill be up and fit to grind by the ist 
day of November, 1765.” This offer was accepted by Remember 
Baker, who after some delay, built a grist mill and saw mill very near 
the place where the grist mill at East Arlington now stands. 

Mr. Baker was a member of the first Council of Safety in that 
region. Just when this Council [was created, is not known. Mr. 
Slade, in the Introduction to Vermont State Papers, says : “ On the 
2d of July, 1777, the Convention that formed the Constitution ap- 
pointed a Council of Safety to act until the government should be 
organized ; and it is the journal of this Council which forms a part of 
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this collection. This is the first Council of Safety of whose appoint- 
ment or proceedings we have any distinct, satisfactory account. 
That such a' body existed, previous to the time above mentioned, is 
certain ; yet with respect to the date of its original institution, the 
number of which it was composed, the method of electing its mem- 
bers, and the extent of the powers it exercised, we are left wholly to 
conjecture. The journal of the Council of Safety which we have pre- 
served, exhibits an interesting and curious example of the combina- 
tion of legislative, judicial and executive power, in a single body of 
men. The government, was, in principle, nothing short of absolute 
despotism ; and it evinces no ordinary devotedness to the common 
cause, that a people as tenacious of their rights as were the people of 
Vermont should, for a moment, have submitted to the administration 
of such a government. It is worthy of remark, however, that the 
exercise of this dangerous power, as the journal of that Council 
plainly evinces, seldom exceeded the limits prescribed by a just re- 
gard for the public safety,” 

The first Council of Safety had its headquarters at the Cata- 
mount Tavern in Bennington. Baker was not only a member of the 
Council, but as soon as the battallion was raised, of which Ethan 
Allen was colonel, he was made captain of one of the companies, 
Seth Warner being another. 

Baker was one of those for whose capture the New York govern- 
ment offered a reward of fifty pounds. Stimulated by this reward, 
the notorious John Monro, a Yorkist justice of the peace, living in 
what is now West Shaftsbury, on March 22, 1772, undertook the cap- 
ture of Capt. Baker. With a band of twelve or fifteen Yorkers he 
appeared at Baker’s house in Arlington about day break and took 
him and his family, consisting of his wife and three small children, by 
surprise. They broke down the door, overpowered and cruelly mal- 
treated the entire family, severly wounding Baker by sword cuts, one 
of which slashed his right wrist and severed the thumb and the cords 
of the hand. One of Mrs. Baker’s arms was so hacked with a cutlass 
that she never recovered the use of it. The oldest boy was also 
slightly wounded. Baker, bleeding profusely, was securel}^ bound, 
and, half clad as he was, thrown into a sleigh behind a pair of horses ; 
and the gallant band started with him full speed for Albany, with a 
parting taunt to the stricken and bleeding wife and mother, that he 
would be hanged when they got him there. Caleb Henderson and 
John Whiston, neighbors, armed themselves and attempted to rescue 
Baker before he was taken away, but they were overpowered, Whis- 
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ton was bound and carried off with Baker, but Flenderson escaped 
to Bennington. Before noon a band of ten Green Mountain Boys, 
well armed and well mounted, galloped out of Bennington and struck 
across the country for the ferry on the Hudson (now Troy) thirty 
miles away, which would be Monro’s crossing place. They arrived 
at the ferry at 3 p. m. found that Monro had not crossed, and 
turned back on the road north, to meet him, Not far from the river 
they encountered Monro with his pri.soners and a gang augmented 
now to about forty men. Baker was nearly dead from cold, wounds 
and loss of blood, but was able to answer the well known hail of the 
Green Mountain Boys, as they charged down upon his captors. Mr. 
Monro’s doughty band without waiting for the onset, scattered to the 
woods, he with them, leaving their prisoners in the hands of their gal- 
lant rescuers. Capt. Baker’s wounds were dressed, and he was taken 
home where he soon recovered. 

An account of this outrage was published in the “ Connecticut 
Courant” of June 9, 1792. It has been attributed to Ethan Allen, 
but that stalwart utterer of terse and vigorous English could by no 
means have produced the quaint but bitter platitudes of this remark- 
able narrative, nor was he without a sense of humor. It is here 
quoted, being well worth preserving, not only as a well-nigh contem- 
poraneous account of the outrage, but' as a specimen of the news- 
paper style of that day: “This wicked, inhuman, most barbarous> 
infamous, cruel, villainous and thievish act, was perpetrated, com- 
mitted and carried into execution by one John Monro, a reputed jus- 
tice of the peace living near that place, with a number of ruffians, his 
neighbors, who after a Lord’s day confabulation in plotting this 
wicked and horrid design, surprised the said Baker in his said dwell- 
ing house, about the first appearance of morning light, on the said 
22d day of March, and after making an attempt to discharge their fire 
arms through the said Baker’s house, and finding their fire arms mis.s- 
ing fire, said Monro, with his attendants did with axes forcibly break 
and enter the said Baker’s house, and with weapons of death, spread 
destruction round the room, cutting with sword and bruising with 

fire arms and clubs men, women and children, swearing by he 

would have Baker dead or alive, and that he would burn the house. 
Baker, wife and children, and all the effects; and, to compass and 
bring this villainous scheme into execution, did with his own wicked 
and rebellious hand, convey fire from the hearth in said house to a 
cupboard in the room ; it being the most convenient place to answer 
his intentions; when all on a sudden, as quick as a flash, a Judas 
spirit, that of gain and plunder, overbalanced his wicked noddle. 
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This being agreed on, he instantly thrust his sword at Mrs. Baker, 
with an intention to have ended, at that instant, her life, (as he has 
since confessed,) when her right arm, near her elbow joint, for that 
time, happily preserved her from 'the intended murder. Others, in 
the mean time, his attendants, were mauling, beating and bruising his 
children. Mr. Baker having at that time posted himself in his cham- 
ber for the better security of himself, family and effects, finding their 
malice, oaths and imprecations principally levelled at his person, 
thought most proper to leave his chamber, thinking thereby to draw 
the murderers after him, and so give his family, in their wounded cir- 
cumstances, a better opportunity to save themselves from impending 
ruin and utter destruction, accordingly burst a board from the gable 
end of the house, and leaped out of the window he had by that 
means made, when part of the ruffians by the said justice’s command, 
were ordered (after firing on said Baker, and saying three times suc- 
cessively him, he is dead) to set on him a large,'spiteful, wilful, 

and very malicious dog, educated and brought up agreeably to their 
own forms and customs ; who, being like these other servants of the 
devil at that time all obedience, seized the said Baker, and beinp- 
instantly joined by these his cruel partners, bound and pinioned him 
so fast that he was unable to use or make even the least resistance in 
defence of himself, his unhappy wounded wife, or his poor helpless 
distressed children. 

“ And not being as yet satisfied with their own unlawful proceed- 
ings, and their thirst for blood not being quenched, the better to en- 
hance and increase their horrid crime, and procure a full charge of 
human blood, to quench their unnatural thirst, did convey the said 
Baker to the carriage in which he rode ; where, in his confined state, 
the said John did, with his said attendants, tomahawk, cut and slash 
in spots, that their eyes might see a life languish out by degrees in 

drawing of blood, while they did with a at almost every 

breath, laugh him in the face, to express their satisfaction in his 
agonizing groans. 

“ In this awful and lamentable situation, almost on the verge of 
eternity, by means of the bruises, cuts and great effusion of blood, 
said Baker, with a voice according to his strength, called for his 
clothes, as he was yet naked from his bed, who was denied them by 
the said justice, which after several strokes with his naked sword over 
said Baker’s naked face and eyes, and breaking the same in three 

pieces, and gave him this reflection, that him, he would 

cloath him as a traitor, which aggravating threat gave 
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them a new life to their beloved revenge. Thus they continued him 
in his naked journey for the space of four miles and a half, with many 
cruel words and hard blows, stopping his breath with handkerchiefs 
till almost suffocated, lest he should apply to some person for relief. 

“ The said justice and attendants had taken what of the effects 
belonged to the house, he and they thought worthy their present 
affrighted notice, although they would in probability have been more 
faithful in the prosecution of self and worldly gain, had they not have 
feared a surprise in so unchristian an act. They pursued their 
journey with severe words and cruel threats as though resolved to 
take a full swing and make an ample feast of human cruelty until 
pursued by three persons loyal and faithful subjects to the Crown of 
Great Britain, whose banner they mean ever more to live and die 
under, and after inquiring for the preservation of the life of said 
Baker, were immediately fired on by several of Monro’s party and 
robbed of what interest he had with him, to the value of forty dollars, 
as a fresh sip and recruit to their hellish demand. These distressing 
tidings being soon spread oh the premises, incensed the innocent in- 
habitants, and for the preservation of Baker, his family, and their own 
persons, families and effects, some of them did pursue the said car- 
riage about thirty miles, when said John with his attendants, being 
savage like, conscience struck and condemned, run and hid them- 
selves so private that it is riot known by his or their acquaintances 
where they have been ever since ; leaving the said Baker with 
very little remains of life, unable to fight for himself, who willingly 
in his capacity accepted of mercy which he had been so long a 
stranger to. 

“The foregoing contains but a very short, though true account 
of the barbarous conduct of the said John towards the said Baker 
and family, and such conduct exercised by a pretended civil magis- 
trate rather must be dishonorable, a reproach, shame, disgrace, etc., 
on the laws, restrictions, regulations, peace, manners, good order and 
economy, both of the Laws of God and Man. The above and much 
more can be attested with good authority as many worthy persons 
were eye witnesses of the said tragedy. The robbery has since been 
confessed by the said justice and he has promised to make amends.” 

Monro, in his letter to Duane giving an account of Baker’s rescue, 
complains of the want of spirit of his companions and says that if he 
had had but ten men that would have stood by him, when the Ben- 
nington mob met him, he should have had Baker in Albany jail, but 
all run for it only the two constables ; and in a letter to Gov. Tryon, 
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he complains that his men would not obey orders, “ but all run into 
the woods when they ought to have resisted.” 

Monro ca^-ried away Baker’s gun on this occasion, and soon 
afterward Seth Warner with a single companion appeared on horse 
back at his house and demanded it. For reply, Munro seized War- 
ner’s bridle and called to the by-standers to arrest him. Warner 
rose in his stirrups, felled the Yorker to the ground by a blow over 
the head with the flat of his saber, and rode away with his companion 
unmolested. The blow, though effective, produced no permanent in- 
jury to Monro, but it greatly increased his respect for the Green 
Mountain Boys. For this exploit, Warner was complimented by the 
proprietors of Poultney with a pitch of lOO acres of land in that town- 
ship. The vote is still on the proprietors records. May 4, 1773, 
declaring it to be “ for his valor in cutting the head of Esquire Monro, 
the Yorkist.” 

From this time forward Remember Baker was among the most 
active leaders in the war against the New York land grabbers, until 
the breaking out of the revolution. In the fall of 1772, he went with 
Ira Allen and five men to the lower falls of the Winooski river in 
Colchester where they built a block-house (on the present site of the 
Winooski mills) on which Baker and his family lived. He came up 
the lake on a summons from Ethan Allen, with a company of men, 
and co-operated with Col. Warner in the capture of Crown Point, 
May 10, 177s, The next August, he was killed while on a recon- 
noitering expedition under Gen. Montgomery, near Isle Aux Noix, 
being shot through the head by a hostile Indian. Thus fell Capt. 
Remember Baker at the early age of thirty-five, a daring and accom- 
plished soldier, an upright citizen, a wise counsellor and a man whose 
sterling worth commanded the respect and affection of that entire 
young community. 


(To he continued. ) 
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Untiring efforts to please. 

New goods at new prices. 

Making your interest our interest. 
Combining integrity with business. 
Standing by our guarantee. 


€TT€€C « • « 

An up-to-date store. 

Patronage from all parts of Vermont. 

An advertiser of every purchaser. 

An ever increasing trade. 
Recommended by all but our competitors. 


ON THESE LINES HAVE WE CONQUERED. 

Come to the beautiful town of Brandon and visit this up-to-date establishment. Your 
purchases will be delivered as we “pay the freight.” 

WALL PAPER, PICTURE FRAMES, GLASS, 

CARPETS, OIL CLOTFI, DRAPERIES, and SHADES, PICTURES, 

FLOOR MATTINGS, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, DOOR MATS. 

EVERYTHING IN THE FURNITURE LINE. 


HOUSE FURNISPIINGS, UNDERTAKING AND REAL ESTATE. 



-^lA HINT TO BUYERS!^ 

YOU will find a good assortment of 

MEN'S, BOYS' AND CHILDREN'S 

Medium and Low Priced Clotliing’, 

And everything needful for a complete outfit, from a necktie to 
a top coat, at prices that can’t be beat, at the store of 

OZRO MEACHAM, - - BRANDON, VT. 
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(K. $. RHbbard, Proprietor 
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OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE 
AND COURT HOUSE. 

HEATED BY STEAM. 

BATH AND SAMPLE ROOMS. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 

LIVERY CONNECTED. 

Rates, $1.50 and $2.00 


VAN NESS HOUSE 


Burlington, Vt, 

, The “VAN NESS HOUSE” has a Safety Hydraulic Passenger Elevator, 
Fire Escapes, Etc. 

Twenty-six rooms with Baths. Artesian water from well 360 feet deep 
in rock. 

Fine view of the Lake and Mountains from all parts of the house. 

The public rooms are being remodeled and will be among the finest in 
New England. 

H. N. CLARK, U. A. WOODBURY, Proprietor. 

H. E. WOODBURY, Managers. 


^ ® Q y Q ^ 

The appointments of this hotel are modern and complete, affording its guests all the 
comfort and conveniences at reasonable rates. It is a comparatively new hotel, and no ex- 
pense has been spared in furnishing and making it attractive. The table is unexcelled and 
has acquired for the house a wide and enviable reputation. It is the only first-class hotel in 
the city w^hich is located directly on the Park where the famous Sherman Military Band 
gives frequent evening concerts during the summer season. The hotel is situated loo feet 
above the level of the lake, and from its western windows is obtained one of the .finest views 
in America. The broad expanse of the lake, dotted with its numerous islands, stretches out 
for miles ill either direction, while the Adirondack range, which is visible for a distance of 
60 miles from north to south, forms a background to the lake of wondrous dignity and 
grace. The Plotel Burlington busses meet all trains and boats coming into the city. 

S. 31. "Prop. 
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, RUTLAND, 

^ CRAMTON & CARPENTER. 

^ Heated by steam. 

^ Electric Lights. ..... 

Rooms with Bath ..... 

^ and the nearest Hotel to the Depot. 

^ Good Livery. ... ... 

^ Electric Cars pass the door every ten minutes. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 
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IF YOU WISH FOR ANYTHING 
IN THE LINE OF 

DRUGS OR FANCY ARTICLES, 

Chamois Skins, Hair Brushes, etc., give me a call. Prices are all 
right and satisfaction is guaranteed. 

ISAAC STERNS, = = = Park Drug Slo * 

[Next door to the Post Office.] 

IF YOU SHOULD EVER VISIT MIDDLEBURY 

For any purpose, you should inquire for the neatest and best kept 
grocery store in town. You would be informed that the place was located 
in the beautiful Battell Block, and that the codfish and raisins were not kept 
in the same drawer, as is the case in some grocery stores we have heard of. 
And then if you should want a pretty piece of China or Glassware to take 
to your friends, you would find almost anything in this line, from a lo cent 
vinegar cruet to a $25.00 dinner set. You are invited to call. 

R. S. BENEDICT. 


In M ontpelier (D ® ® 

Stop at the M0N'T'1®£L1£1^ HOUSE- 


Open all night. 
Porter at all trains. 
Livery connected. 


A- T. 


Steam heat. 

Electric light and 
Bells in every room. 

g-pAt^I^OW, prop. 

MONTPELIER, VT. 
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FOOT FORM SHOES. 

For the the latest and most durable boot in button 
or lace, call for our Ladies Foot P’orm Boots, stamp- 
ed with the above stamp. Are always up-to-date in 
style and comfort. Every pair GUARANTEED 
perfectly satisfactory at the popular prices of ^3.00 
and ^3.50. 


FLETCHER & BOYNTON, 84 Church St., Burlington, Vt. 




IS OUR SPECIALTY. 

******** 


We are showing a variety not found elsewhere outside of the 
cities. DIAMONDS, Watches, Gold, Silver and Gold- 
plated Ware, in the latest designs. 

E. W. BRIGGS, Jeweler, . . Brandon 

OPTICAL DEPARTMENT supplied with the most approved instruments for the determina- 
of “ Refractive Errors.” Office in charge of Elizabeth A. Briggs, R.O., Graduate 
Klein Optical School, Boston, Mass. 


piHH POOTWEA^- 

We make a specialty of Fine Footwear for both Ladies and Gents. 
We pay particular attention to fitting the feet correctly. 

You will always find the largest lines of $3.00 to $6.00 shoes with 
us in the State. 

We carry nothing but the very best makes and guarantee every pair. 
IV]O^L£V ■©I0ELOW, ©Urlin^ton, \JL 




PIPER & QOYETT, UNDERTAKERS. 

(SUCCESSORS TO HOPE & PIPER.) Dealers in all kinds of Furniture & Uphols- 
try Goods, .Sewing Machines, Organs, Bicycles and Bicycle Sundries and Repairs, Paints, Oils and 
Brushes. Special attention to repairing and Upholstering old Furniture. Good work and prices 
guaranteed. MIDDLEBURY, VE RMONT. 

IF YOU ARE IN WANT 
OF ANYTHING IN THE LINE OF 

DRV GOODS, €loak$ or €arpet$ ^ 

YOU WILL FIND^«Ei 
A FULL LINE AT CUSHMAN’S. 


THIS SUPPLEflENT 

Is is issued quarterly and is given FREE to all regular 
paid-up subscribers to The MIDDLEBURY REGISTER. 
Subscription price only ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Address, 


The register Co., niDOLEBURY. vt 


For Pure DRUGS, 

Fine Stationery 

and Choice Toilet Articles 

YOU want to go to NEVILLE’S “PARK DRUG STORE.” The 
leading Drug Store in Addison County. 


Timothy Neville, Vergennes, Vt. 



PARK BLOCK, - - - MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT. 


TROSS, LiUJlSrTTRKSS 

. . & oo. . . 

Usrmont’s IiarQsst Dry GooAs Hous@. 


EACH DEPARTMENT A STORE IN ITSELF. 

Dress Goods, Silks, Linings, Trimmings, Laces, Embroideries, 
Corsets, Ribbons, Notions, Millinery, Cloaks, Carpets, Hosiery and 
Gloves, Fancy and Art Goods. 

Our connection with the Chamberlain Syndicate enables us, through the closest 
cash bu}ing, to sell goods as low as the lowest, quality considered. 

“NOT HOW CHEAP, BUT HOW GOOD,” 

The motto of our store. 
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RUTLAND, VT. 


“S"| HJ.AllenSCo., ™T“ 

• S-Q-CCESSOHS TO * 

& JLivXvEisr, 

81 AMD 83 CHUECH ST„ BUELINGTOM, VEEMONT. 


A HALF CENTURY SINCE EDWARD LYMAN 
ESTABLISHED THIS BUSINESS. 

>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

A half century since this firm commenced to enjoy the reputation of 
holding first place in the DRY GOODS trade of Vermont. 

A half century of success. The result of untiring courteous treat- 
ment. Strict adherance to the policy of never allowing a customer 
to become dissatisfied with a purchase and the high class exclusive 
merchandise carried. 

>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

Perfect satisfaction is assured by sending or coming to this firm 
for DRY GOODS 


0. C, DALEYMPLE & SON, 

—DEALERS IN— 

(ZroGsriGs, Proizisioris, Groak- 

(Zlasswars, GoyFsGtionsry, 
(Zhoia® (Zainnsci Goodls, 

INDEED, EVERYTHING USUAL TO A 

G-e-Ocehy Store. 

WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF . . . 


VALLEY 

CITY 


IFXjOTJR 


MILLING 

COMPANY 


No other state in the Union has a Fire Insurance Company 
with so grand a record as Vermont. 


THE - - - 
VERMONT MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

OF MONTPELIER, 

WITH SEVENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE, AND 

$ 3 , 697 , 548.00 

FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES. 

Two-thirds of the VOTING POPULATION of the State 
are members and policy holders. 

Every property owner in Vermont should secure a policy in 
this old, reliable State Company, and so get his 
insurance at the lowest possible cost. 

AN AGENT IN EVERY TOWN. 

FRED. E. SMITH, President. 

JAMES T. SABIN, Secretary, 

WM. T. DEWEY, Treasurer. 




s. PECK, 

INSURANCEj 

BURLINGTON 
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<?5r'HIS HOTEL has been thoroughly renovated and an addition 
Ci* made thereto which doubles the number of sleeping rooms and 
gives the hotel one of the finest dining-rooms to be found in 

the state. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS, STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC 
BELLS are among the improvements. 

WHEN IN MIDDLEBURY 

Make This Your Headquarters.: 

Livery Stable in connection. ’Busses to and from all trains. o 

, H. E. Bissell, = = Proprietor i; 



T. KIDDSR, 

MANUFACTUEEK OF 

FIRE HfiRRESSES, 

BR10EES, SA0DEES, 

AND DEALER IN 

Carriages, Sleighs, Whips, Blankets, Sheets, Nets and all kinds 
of Horse Furnishing Goods. MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


L. O. ALLEN, 



First-Class Livery, 

Feed and Exchange Stable. 

Good turnouts at reasonable prices 
Give him a call 


Addison House Stable. 


